DEFOE

our circumstance. And so with events and things. The
weather, the plague, shipwreck, love, money, bread and
death are not the absolutes of romantic narrative but exist
through people and because of them. We contract, with
relief, to our unpretentious public size, and become part
of Defoe's world, because the calculations of his characters
are ours. It is necessary to be resourceful, to think of
money and public opinion in order to live; it is inevitable
even to think involuntarily, with mingled self-interest
and panic, of the Deity.

Crusoe and Moll Flanders are not merely observers as
they are in many novels written in the first person, but
whole people in the round, moving on our level; they act
first and moralize later, the tradesman followed by the
missionary; and if to make calculation the lowest common
denominator of human nature is not the most profound
psychology, it has the advantage of putting money into
the purses of fictitious characters who are usually left to
live on air. The very meanness of the tradesman mind
thus becomes translated into literary virtue; and since his
religion was a fixed thing, a pocket morality of which the
Bible was the ready-reckoner, Defoe was never tempted
to the immense, familiar detail of the spiritual obvious
which internal analysis provides, but was left free to
exploit the less familiar detail of the external world. We
are all specialists in ourselves; it is refreshing to turn to
the common, man in ourselves who hardly knows what
spiritual curiosity is.

Defoe's "common-man-and-plain-homely-writing"
view of life has cost him his moral reputation. His own
defence against the cruder of these attacks is the stock one
of certain novelists, and it is such a poor one that he is
inevitably accused of hypocrisy. Defoe was one of those
honest liars about whom it is impossible to make up one's
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